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UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 



With the announcement through the press that the second 
International Peace Conference at The Hague will be held next 
spring conies a call to all lovers and advocates of peace to come 
forth and wage what we hope will prove to be the last war — an 
intellectual war which shall overcome and conquer physical war. 

In the beginning, as differences arose between the male mem- 
bers of a family they separated, and each in turn established a 
family for himself. As these families increased, they were in- 
fluenced to organize themselves into tribes or clans, for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves from wild beasts; and later, to 
protect themselves from other warlike tribes, they organized 
themselves into, nations. So long as the world was sparsely popu- 
lated, these tribes or nations lived separate and apart, and rarely 
came in contact with one another; but as they increased in num- 
ber, and began to move about for more suitable' climate, pasture, 
or hunting-ground, they naturally came together; and, as their 
interests often conflicted, disputes arose between them. 

With the growth of nations there grew up certain rules or laws 
by which the individual was protected in his person and prop- 
erty, and disputes between individuals were amicably settled and 
without resort to force ; but not so between the tribes and nations. 
Their disputes resulted in war, and from the time of the first war 
between them to the present day the nations have known no other 
means by which to finally settle their disputes. 

We do not now permit duelling, nor would we for one moment 
tolerate the use of force as a means of settling matters and dis- 
putes between individuals. Shall we then continue war as a 
means of settling international questions ; or shall we rise in our 
wisdom and might, establish a sufficient substitute, and say, 
"There shall be no war?" 

During the Feudal days the petty lords lived in a state of 
constant hostility, and each maintained a private army with which 
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to protect himself and property, and to do mischief to his neigh- 
bor. The more powerful of them pillaged and subjected to 
vassalage their weaker brethren at pleasure. But with the growth 
of the merchant class and the discovery of gunpowder the kings 
were rendered powerful enough to enforce the law and establish 
order among these self-constituted monarchs. 

Not unlike these petty lords, each nation of the world, great 
and small, now has its army, and lives in a state of constant 
hostility. The great military and naval strength of the larger 
nations is a constant and dangerous temptation to them to use it, 
under some pretext, for the purpose of conquering or dis- 
membering some country too weak to offer successful resistance. 
Within the last forty years almost every great power has been 
guilty of acts of spoliation against some small power. Can we 
not with the aid of the merchant class representing the commerce 
of the present day, combined with the recent wonderful inven- 
tions, devise and enforce some law by which to establish order 
among the nations of the world? 

War, though sanctioned by the nations and creeds of the 
world, is nothing more than wholesale murder and robbery ; it is 
but the mark of the savage within us, and so long as we tolerate 
war, we are but slightly removed from our fore-bears- of the 
club. It has been the curse of all ages ; it caused the obliteration 
of Egypt, and the downfall of Greece and Rome ; and it has 
done more than any other one thing to impoverish, degrade, and 
render miserable the peoples of all ages, and to prevent spiritual, 
intellectual, moral, physical, and financial progress. Can the 
imagination picture what this world would be today had there 
never been a war; had there been from the beginning some 
amicable means of settling disputes between nations? Would 
there be anything which we could not do had the Greek mind 
been permitted to continue to develop? 

To the world at large it does not matter which of two nations 
gets the better of any amicable adjustment between them, any 
more than it matters to a nation which of two individuals gets 
the better of a trade or a decision of a court. Between the 
nations themselves, of course, it is a matter of great concern 
which gains the advantage, but is it not even better to lose than 
to resort to war ? 
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It has been estimated that since the time of Osymandyas 
(2,100 B. C.) — the first warlike king mentioned in history — no 
less than 6,860,000,000 men — about five times the present popula- 
tion of the world — have lost their lives on fields of battle; nor 
does this include those killed in the late and bloody Russian war, 
or those who died from the effects of their wounds, after leaving 
the fields of battle. 

We are even more startled when we examine the statistics 
showing the cost of war. Suffice it to say that the money spent 
by the United States, during the last century, for war and pen- 
sions, and the damage to property from war, at six per cent, 
from the date of each expenditure or damage, would to-day 
amount to a greater sum than the present total wealth of the 
United States, which is $127,625,000,000.00. So, had it not been 
for this expenditure and damage, to say nothing of the loss re- 
sulting from death and destruction of property, or of the addi- 
tional material progress this extra capital would have enabled us 
to make, this country would now have twice its present wealth. 
This surplus amount, had it been saved, would now enable us to 
purchase the United Kingdom of Great Britain, Spain, and Russia 
combined, the wealth of which is $113,705,000,000.00; or France, 
Germany, and Austria combined, the wealth of which is 
$123,670,000,000.00 ; or the balance of the world, excepting prob- 
ably China and Japan whose wealth the statistics in hand do not 
give. 

Picture for a moment the world as it is to-day, and what it 
might have been if the above sum of money, and the sums spent 
by other countries during- the last century in like manntr, had 
been spent in building railroads and establishing steamship lines, 
and you can in a measure appreciate what war has done to retard 
the growth and development of the world. As to what could 
have been done for the cause of education, in safe-guarding the 
health of individuals, and promoting the various arts and sciences, 
we will leave to the reader to imagine for himself. 

Statistics show that even for the year 1905, a year of peace, 
more than fifty per cent, of the total expenditures of the United 
States Government was for military purposes, naval purposes, 
and' pensions. The expenditures were as follows : 
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Military purposes $122,000,000.00 

Naval purposes 122,000,000.00 

Pensions 140,000,000.00 

Civil establishment 138,000,000.00 

Indian service 13,000,000.00 

Interest on public debt 24,000,000.00 

Postal service 159,472,060.72 

Total $718,472,060.72 

The actual strength of the United States army on June 30, 
1904, was 3,871 officers and 65,946 enlisted men. Not only are 
these men, as well as those in the navy, expensive to maintain, 
but, by their occupation, or lack of profitable occupation, they 
materially lessen our earning capacity. They, mentally and 
physically, are above the average man ; they are now in the prime 
of life ; they should be wealth producers instead of burdens upon 
people who are less able than they to take care of themselves. 

The loss, however, resulting from the non-occupations of these 
men is small to us in the United States compared with that of 
most nations; The principal European nations, except Great 
Britain, are at this time engaged in organizing and arming their 
entire able-bodied population. In Prussia every able-bodied man 
between the ages of 20 and 32 forms a part of the army, while 
all others between the ages of 17 and 45 are liable to be called out 
at any time. And this is substantially the case with each of che 
other European nations. 

The dream. of all ages has been that the time would come 
when, in the words of Tennyson, we could "ring out the thousand 
wars of old, and ring in the thousand years of peace", and the 
thinking men of the past, and particularly of the past century, 
have done much to hasten the coming of that day. 

Jefferson well said: "The evils which of necessity encompass 
the life of man are sufficiently numerous. Why should we add to 
them by voluntarily distressing and destroying one another? 
Peace, brothers, is better than war. In a long and bloody war, 
we lose many friends and gain nothing. Let us then live in peace 
and friendship together, doing to each other all the good we can." 

Voltaire sarcastically wrote : "Truly that is a noble art which 
desolates countries, destroys habitations, and causes the death of 
from forty to a hundred thousand men a year!'' And again: 
"The most amazing part of this infernal enterprise is that each 
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murderous chief causes his colors to be blessed, and solemnly 
invokes God before he goes to exterminate his neighbors ! If it 
is his luck co kill only two or three thousand men, he does not 
return thanks for it ; but when he has destroyed say ten thousand 
by fire and sword, and to make a good job leveled some town with 
the ground, then they sing a hosanna." 

Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Mrs. Jane Mecon, said : "I agree 
with you perfectly in your disapprobation of war. Abstracted 
from the inhumanity of it, I think it wrong in point of human 
prudence; for, whatever advantage one nation would obtain 
from another, whether it be part of their territory, the liberty of 
commerce with them, free passage on their rivers, etc., it would be 
much cheaper to purchase such advantage with ready money, 
than to pay the expense of acquiring war." And again, in a 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks, referring to the American Revolu- 
tion, he said : "I join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the 
return of peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that mankind will 
at length, as they call themselves reasonable creatures, have 
reason and sense enough to settle their differences without cutting 
throats ; for, in my opinion, there never was a godd war or a bad 
Peace. What vast additions to the conveniences and comforts 
of living might mankind have acquired, if the money spent in 
wars had been employed in works of public utility! What an 
extension of agriculture, even to the tops of our mountains ; what 
rivers rendered navigable or joined by canals; what bridges, 
aqueducts, new roads, and other public works, edifices, and im- 
provements, rendering England a perfect paradise, might have 
been obtained by spending those millions in doing good, which in 
the last war have been spent in doing mischief; in bringing 
misery into thousands of families, and destroying the lives of so 
many thousands of working people, who might have performed 
the useful labor." 

General Grant said, in 1879 : "Although educated and brought 
up as a soldier, yet there never was a time nor a day when it 
was not my desire that some just and fair way should be estab- 
lished for settling difficulties, instead of bringing innocent per- 
sons into conflict, and thus withdrawing from productive labor 
able-bodied men who in a large majority of cases have no par- 
ticular interest in the subject for which they are contending." 

Senator Fairbanks of Indiana asked : "Cannot the wit of man 
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devise some agency whereby to avert it ? Cannot men reason and 
solve grave questions in the deliberative chambers as well as upon 
the battle-field?" 

William Jennings Bryan said in his London speech: "I am 
glad that the time is coming when public opinion is to be more 
and more a controlling force, glad that the time is coming when 
the moral sentiment of one nation will affect the differences of 
other nations, glad that the time is coming when the world 
realizes that a war between two nations affects others than the 
two nations involved. I understand that war brings out great 
characteristics. I am aware that it gives opportunity for the dis- 
play of great patriotism; I am aware that the example of men 
who have given their lives for their country is an inspiring thing ; 
but I venture to say that there is as much inspiration in a noble 
life as there is in an heroic death. A poet has described how in 
the Civil War that ranged our country into two hostile camps 
but a generation ago — he has described how in one battle a sol- 
dier in one line thrust his bayonet through a soldier in the oppos- 
ing line, and when he stooped to draw it out, he recognized in the 
face of the fallen one the face of his brother. And then the poet 
describes the feeling of horror that overwhelmed him to think 
that he had taken the life of one who was the child of the same 
parents, and -the companion of his boyhood. It was a pathetic 
story, but is it too much to hope that as the years go by we will 
begin to understand that the human family is but a larger family 
than one which we are so well acquainted with? Is it too much 
to hope that as the years go by human sympathy will expand 
until this feeling of friendship and fraternity will not be bounded 
by the members of a family, or by the members of a clan, or a 
community or state, but shall be world-wide?" 

Even Napoleon said that he would give years of his life to 
blot out the 13th Vendemiaire (Sth October, 1795) from the 
pages of his history. 

In 1832, the Senate of Massachusetts adopted by a vote of 19 
to 5, a resolution expressing the opinion that "some mode should 
be established for the amicable and final adjustment of all inter- 
national disputes instead of resorting to war." 

In 1872, Mr. Sumner introduced in the" Senate of the United 
States, a resolution in which he proposed the establishment of a. 
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tribunal to be clothed with such authority as to make it a "com- 
plete substitute for war," to the end that "war may cease to be 
regarded as a proper form of trial between nations." 

In his Inaugural Address, March 4, 1897, President McKinley 
said : "Arbitration is the true method of settlement of inter- 
national as well as local or individual differences." 

In the circular issued by the Emperor of Russia in August, 
1898, calling the first International Peace Conference, which met 
at The Hague, it was stated: "The maintenance of general 
peace, and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
weigh upon all nations, present themselves in the existing condi- 
tion of the whole world, as the ideal towards which the en- 
deavors of all Governments should be directed. The intellectual 
and physical strength of the nations, labor and capital, are for the 
major part diverted from their natural application, and unpro- 
ductively consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted to ac- 
quiring terrible engines of destruction, which, though to-day are 
regarded as the last word of science, are destined to-morrow to 
lose all value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the 
same field. National culture, economic progress, and the pro- 
duction of wealth are either paralyzed or checked in their de- 
velopment. The economic crises, due in great part to the 
systems of armaments a I'outrance, and the continual danger 
which lies in this massing of war material, are transforming the 
armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which the 
people have more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evi- 
dent, then, that if this state of things were prolonged, it would 
inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, 
and the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder in 
advance." 

Congressman Bartholdt speaking in favor of a permanent con- 
gress of nations, at the meeting of the 13th International Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Brussels, asked : "Shall the United States 
arm itself in proportion to its wealth and power, and become a 
menace to mankind and its own people, or shall the other nations 
enter into a union with it and with each other, and thus secure 
forever the rights they have been in perpetual dread of losing? 
This is the real political question in the international world to- 
day." 

Much was accomplished by the first International Peace Con- 
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ference at The Hague. The establishing of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration was particularly gratifying to all, but to many 
it was a source of disappointment that no provision was made 
for the compulsory submission to this tribunal of certain classes 
of cases. 

At the meeting of the 14th International Interparliamentary 
Union in London, last July, resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending that the second International Peace Conference at The 
Hague shall determine to reduce, not merely to limit, the "in- 
tolerable expenditure on armaments" of nations, and that, "if a- 
disagreement should arise which is not included in the subjects 
to be submitted to arbitration, the contracting parties shall not re- 
sort to any act of hostility before they separately or jointly invite, 
as the case may necessitate, the formation of an international 
commission of inquiry or mediation of one or more friendly 
powers." 

The above resolutions are steps, and important steps, towards 
the desired end ; but, even if gained, they are not sufficient to ac- 
complish the results desired. It is impracticable and unwise to 
consider reducing the armaments of nations so long as any resort 
whatever, it matters not howsoever remote, may be had to arms 
as a means of settling international questions. There can never 
be any reduction in armaments until some adequate substitute 
for war has been provided. 

The people have tried the force of religion and the effect of 
sentiment in vain ; they are how turning to reason for a remedy. 
The peace of nations is at present a subject for practical dis- 
cussion, and it is being advocated by the sovereigns, statesmen, 
and diplomats of most nations, for economic as well as humani- 
tarian reasons. 

The people of the world are closer together to-day, through 
the use of electricity, steam, and the printing press, than were 
the members of a small state a hundred years ago; and an in- 
finite number of powerful currents are all converging towards 
the creation of a new and single unity. Intellectually, morally, 
economically, and politically the nations of the civilized world 
demand it; countless hundreds of widows and children demand 
it; "the precious blood of millions unjustly shed in war, crying 
from the ground, demands it; the conscience even of the soldier 
whispers, 'Peace.' " 
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In no department of human endeavor has greater ingenuity 
been displayed in recent times than in inventing and perfecting 
destructive arms, projectiles, and other instruments of war. And 
these successful inventions, combined with the cost of maintain- 
ing the armies of the world, render it impossible for war and 
civilization to longer co-exist. 

We do not properly appreciate the possibility and effect of a 
war between two of the great nations of to-day, or a war in 
which one half of the world may be pitted against the other. 

It is believed that we have developed until we have now reached 
that state when the minds of men can devise a sufficient and 
satisfactory substitute for war, and that the time is now ripe for 
our dreams to be turned into realizations, and for our hopes to 
express themselves in action. And, mark you, with this develop- 
ment comes the solemn call for us to put forth every effort to 
bring about this desired end, to relieve the world from the death, 
distress, and obstruction to civilization, resulting from war, main- 
taining troops in time of peace, paying pensions, and reducing 
the productiveness of nations by employing and turning from 
useful occupations their strongest men while in the prime of life. 

In the very nature of things, there are certain matters which 
are strictly private to the individual ; certain matters which are 
local to a county or district ; certain matters which are local to a 
state or nation; but, though fewer in number, of equal im- 
portance are those matters which are common to all the people 
of the world. The first of these should be left to the individual ; 
the second, to the county or district; the third, to the state or 
nation; and the last, to all the people of the world collectively. 
We hear of the individual rights, state rights, and centralization. 
Neither theory is totally right or totally wrong. The true princi- 
ple is that the different matters should be divided up according 
to their nature, and the power of governing them should be 
divided up in like manner; and the sooner this is understood, 
and acted upon, the better for all. 

Therefore, lovers and advocates of peace, come forward ! Let 
every bar association and every other organization and association 
in Virginia and in the United States promptly memorialize Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take such timely action as shall be necessary to 
see that every nation of the world is invited to be represented 
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at the next International Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
to have this conference called for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of recommending to the nations the formation of a 
government with limited powers which shall be adequate to in- 
sure the peace of nations and bring happiness to all. 

It is submitted, after careful study and much thought, that the 
constitution for this government should read substantially as 
follows : 

We, the nations of the world, who hereby accept the provi- 
sions hereof, as evidenced by the writings hereto attached, do 
declare : 

Article I. 

A government shall be established to be known as the "United 
Nations of the World," which shall have the powers hereinafter 
set out, and no others, and shall, with respect to these powers, be 
superior to all nations of the world. 

Article II. 

This government shall have legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers. 

Article III. 

The legislative powers shall be vested *in a body to be known 
as the "Congress of Nations," which shall be composed of two 
representatives from each nation of the world, appointed by the 
Executives of each of the nations, who shall hold office at the 
will of the appointing power, but each nation shall have only one 
vote on any question brought before this body. 

Article IV. 
The judicial powers shall be vested in a court to be known as 
the "Supreme Court of Nations," composed of one representative 
from each nation of the world, appointed by the Executives of 
each of the nations, and who shall hold office at the will of the 
appointing power. This court shall have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters which may properly arise under the 
provisions hereof; except, that, should the Congress of Nations 
think proper to establish inferior tribunals, then, and in that 
event, it may be provided that the Supreme Court of Nations 
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shall in certain cases have only concurrent or appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

Article V, 
The executive powers shall be vested in one person to be 
known as the "Imperial President," who shall be chosen by the 
members of the Congress of Nations, and who shall hold office 
for life unless sooner removed by the Congress of Nations. 

Article VI. 

The high seas beyond the three-mile limit, and all the balance 
of the world not within the territory of any nation, or within the 
sphere of influence of any nation, shall be and belong to the 
United Nations of the World, and over which it may exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Article VII. 

Each nation shall retain its present form of government, or 
adopt any form of government at pleasure, without any inter- 
ference from the United Nations of the World, or from any 
nation of the world. 

Article VIII. 

There shall be no war between nations, nor shall the United 
Nations of the World, or any nation' of the world, maintain a 
standing army or navy. 

Article IX. 

Any'nation may call upon the United Nations of the World to 
suppress a rebellion or insurrection, and for this purpose the 
Imperial President shall furnish the necessary aid in the manner 
provided for by the Congress of Nations. 

Article X. 
Uniform rules of naturalization shall be established for all 
nations. 

Article XI. 
No export or import duties shall be laid by any nation after the 
year 2000. 

Article XII. 
All disputes between nations shall be submitted for decision to 
the Supreme Court of Nations, or to the inferior tribunals, if any. 
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Article XIII. 
The citizens of all nations shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of the citizens of each. 

Article XIV. 
For (certain crimes which shall be enumerated) any nation 
shall deliver up a prisoner to the nation in which the crime was 
committed upon request from the chief executive of that nation. 

Article XV. 
Navigable rivers (and certain straits to be enumerated or de- 
scribed) shall be free to all nations. 

Article XVI. 
The Congress of Nations shall pass such laws as may be 
necessary to carry out all the provisions hereof. 

Article XVII. 
The Supreme Court of Nations shall promulgate rules of 
procedure for its court and for the inferior tribunals, if estab- 
lished. 

Article XVIII. 
The Imperial President shall execute the laws and have the 
appointment of subordinate officers. 

Article XIX. 
Each nation shall maintain its own representaiives in the Con- 
gress of Nations, but all other expenses shall be borne by the 
general treasury. 

Article XX. 
The expenses of carrying on this government shall be appor- 
tioned between each of the nations according to the total wealth 
of each nation. 

George C. Gregory. 
Richmond, Va. 



